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AFL-CIO Backs Steel Strikers 
With 5-Point Action Program 


UNITY HOUSE, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has adopted a sweeping five-pronged program aimed 
at rallying labor’s full and militant support of the beleaguered Steelworkers, and has angrily accused the steel 
industry of playing a key role in a “big business conspiracy” to convert unions into “subservient tools of man- 


agement.” 


The council bluntly accused the steel industry of engineer- 
ing the six-week-old nationwide strike as part of a deliberate 
management plot to “weaken, if not destroy” the entire labor 
movement. Spearhead of this open assault on unions, it added, 
was the big-business drive for congressional enactment of 
punitive anti-labor legislation. 


“In full recognition that the steel strike is part of the 
big-business conspiracy,” the council declared in a statement 
adopted at the mid-summer meeting here, “we hereby declare 





" See page 9 for an expose of myths in the steel 


strike promoted by management. 
N J 


our determination to make the steel strike the struggle of the 
whole American labor movement and to mobilize our full re- 
sources, our collective will, and the human solidarity of Amer- 
ican workers to win this historic struggle for human justice.” 


The council’s five-point program: 


@ Urged Pres. Eisenhower to call top steel industry and 
USWA leaders to a White House conference, throwing the 
“weight and moral influence” of the presidency into the drive 
to bring about “good-faith bargaining” that would lead to a 
“fair, honest, decent, ndn-inflationary” settlement of. the in- 
dustry-forced strike. 


®@ Called on the 13.5 million members of the federation to 
place their full support behind the USWA, and urged all af- 
filiates to render “all practical aid and support” and to keep 
rank-and-file members informed of the basic issues involved. 


@ Designated Labor Day 1959 as “Support the Steelwork- 
ers Day,” calling for the broadest possible “arm-in-arm soli- 
darity” with the 500,000 strike-bound USWA members and re- 
dedication of all trade unionists to “the spirit of unity” in the 
crisis. 

@ Summoned the AFL-CIO’s General Board—composed 
of the presidents or principal officers of all affiliated unions— 
into a special one-day session Sept. 18, during the San Fran- 
cisco convention, to hammer out a- program that will insure 
the USWA maximum organizational, financial and moral sup- 
port of the entire federation. The council issued a special in- 
vitation to the leaders of all unions to join this General Board 
session. 

@ Established a special Executive Council subcommittee 
to serve as a liaison between the USWA and the federation in 
coordinating all programs of labor support. 

In a biting denunciation of the steel industry, the Ex- 
ecutive Council, in a separate statement, called the industry- 
forced shut-down “the latest in a series of events which illus- 
trate the determination of corporate management” to crush 
the trade union movement. 

The council cited the position taken by the automobile 
industry’s “Big Three” in 1958 negotiations with the Auto 
Workers, and the refusal of electrical appliance manufacturers 
to consider “legitimate requests for employment security pro- 
grams,” declaring these “were forerunners of the frontal as- 








Economic impact of industry-forced steel strike is in 
evidence as members of Steelworkers register in Pitts- 
burgh for free surplus foods to tide families over man- 
agement-inspired crisis. Steelworkers Pres. David J. 
McDonald leans over table to check food distribution 
records during tour of strike centers. 





sault upon cooperative labor-management relationships which 
is now taking place in the basic steel industry.” 


The AFL-CIO leaders accused steel] management of mak- 
ing a “false” claim that any wage increases would be “infla- 
tionary.” The council pointed to record-smashing profits 
chalked up by the industry in the first half of 1959, plus the 
“phenomenal increase in worker productivity,” as proof that 
the industry could raise wages and benefits without a price 
increase. 


The council said that eight work rules changes demanded 
by management—affecting seniority, incentives, work sched- 
ules, vacations, insurance, pensions and supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits—were aimed at abolition of clauses “protect- 
ing individual working conditions,” to give management “full 
rein to take any action at whatever cost to the individuals, if 
such action would result in an increase in profits.” 





Plight Grows in 7th Week of Steel Strike 


By GENE ZACK 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Half a million members of the 
Steelworkers, victims of a nationwide strike forced on 
them by a profit-swollen steel industry, have begun to 
feel the sharp pangs of economic distress caused by 
seven weeks of enforced idleness. 


Despite the seriousness of their plight, USWA members on 
picket lines in state after state declared emphatically that they 
are united in their determination to resist steel management’s 
efforts to force on them a one-year “wage freeze” plus eight 
contract changes that would destroy 20 years of painfully-won 
job rights. 


How is the average steel worker making out after seven 
weeks without any income? 


“Who's making out?” said one striker, father of five, on 
picket duty outside an idle mill in Youngstown, O. “I’m just 
paying for groceries, that’s all. Everything else will just have 
to wait.” 


In Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and Maryland, scores 
of steel workers reported that meager savings are rapidly dwin- 
dling or already have disappeared entirely. Utility, rent and 
medica] bills ‘have begun to pile up. 


Many strikers have had to borrow money from banks, 
credit unions or relatives—mortgaging the wages they won’t 
earn until the strike is settled and they have returned to work 
—in order to keep their heads above water. 


To ease the impact, the USWA has assigned to its district 
directors and a corps of staff members the task of mobilizing 


' the full resources of public and voluntary social agencies at the 


community level to aid the families of needy strikers. 


Backstopping the union in this major undertaking are the 
full-time local labor staff representatives of the AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities—the labor federation’s operat- 
ing arm in the social welfare field. They bring to the task of 
aiding needy USWA families special skills in dealing with the 
public and private agencies to which the strikers are turning 
for help. 


The problems of the stee] workers and their families are 
not uniformly serious. . 


In most steel centers, the USWA was able to negotiate im- 
mediate payment of vacation money as well as back wages to 
help keep striking steel workers solvent during the’ first month 
of the enforced idleness. ‘ 


Aid Machinery Sparked 


* On the Community Services front, the union and officials 
of public and private welfare agencies have put into motion 
machinery that will go a long way toward tiding strikers over 
the payless weeks that still may lie ahead. 


The first move has been to arrange for distribution of 
surplus foods—those unappetizing but nourishing packages of 
powdered milk, flour, corn meal and dehydrated eggs—to 
stretch the dwindling food dollars of USWA members. 


In a score of communities, strikers have registered for the 
surplus food parcels, with the USWA using the union halls as 
registration centers manned by trained CSA union counsellors. 


Meanwhile, union officials are meeting with senators and 
congressmen in an effort to have more vital foods—like meat, 
cheese, rice and butter—added to the list of surplus foods 
available to needy families. , 


In several of the states, the union has been successful in 
getting a moratorium on evictions until after the strike is over. 
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LABOR BATTLES ‘KILLER’ LEGISLATION 


By SAUL MILLER 


UNITY HOUSE, Pa.—Organized labor has 
mobilized its full strength for the showdown 
battle with the big business-reactionary political 
alliance that is seeking to dismember the labor 
movement. : 


That was the major theme, of the mid-sum- 
mer meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil here as it: 


@ Rallied the trade union movement against 
the “conspiracy of organized industry” that re- 
sulted in the steel strike. 


e Piedged an unceasing battle against punitive 
anti-labor legislation designed to weaken the 
bargaining strength of the unions, under the 
guise of curbing corruption. 


@ Exposed the phony anti-inflation “brain- 
washing” campaign to undermine America’s 
economic progress. 


The council made it clear in a series of un- 
animously-adopted statements that the industry- 
forced steel strike, the passage in the House of 
the harsh Landrum-Griffin bill and the propa- 
ganda barrage on inflation are part of the same 
campaign to gut the trade union movement and 
turn over control of America’s economic and 
political life to big business, reactionary political 
forces. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told reporters cover- 
ing the meeting that the Landrum-Griffin bill is “part 
of the program of big business to hamstring labor and 
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Labor Plans Step-up 
In Political Activity 


UNITY HOUSE, Pa. (PAI)—The AFL-CIO is 
planning to step up its political activity in 1960 
as one answer to the anti-labor legislation passed 
by the 86th Congress. 

COPE Director sames McDevitt reported to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting here on me- 
thods to improve the Federation’s political educa- 
tion activities. 

The Executive Council’s discussion of labor’s pol- 
itical objectives followed an intensive survey of 
the subject by COPE’s Administrative Commit- 
tee, of which RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg is a 
member. Sparked by comments of Pres. Green- 
berg on the recent betrayal of labor by some of 
the Congressmen it had supported, the COPE 
body engaged in a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
AFL-CIO’s political action program. 








Reporters covering AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meeting get news at press conference as Pres. 
Meany announces the release of resolutions 
adopted, answers questions. 





harass the trade union movement in every possible 
way.” The ultimate objective, he said, is a weak and 
ineffectual labor movement. 


This was the council’s reaction to a major assault 
on the trade union movement: 


@ Labor legislation. The council branded the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill “anti-labor,” declaring it was the 
culmination of 12 years of anti-labor propaganda trig- 
gered by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Under the guise of eliminating corruption, the NAM 
and its allies are seeking to “tip the Taft-Hartley 
scales still more in favor of employers and against 
workers,” the council said. 


The AFL-CIO “will continue our fight against cor- 
ruption and racketeering by union representatives, 
employers or their agents,” while pressing the determin- 
ed struggle “for a better lffe for the workers of Amer- 
ica.” 


At a press conference Meany tagged the House- 
passed measure a “killer” bill probably authored by 
the NAM. 


@ Steel strike. The council declared that the steel 
strike is not an ordinary labor dispute but goes to the 
heart of the economic and social lives of every citizen 
as part of a “conspiracy which organized industry has 
been mobilizing against the wage earners of America.” 


To meet this threat the council mapped a five-point 
program to mobilize the labor movement behind the 


Steelworkers, including -a session of the AFL-CIO 
General Board at the AFL“CIO convention to deal spe- 
cifically with the steel strike struggle. 


@ Inflation. The council accused the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and its big business allies of “seeking te 
brain-wash the country” with a hypocritical and phony 
crusade against inflation toward the goal of replacing 
growth policies with the reactionary policies that have 
brought economic disaster in the past. 


In two other statements the council warned that 
there is a considerable amount of slack in the economy, 
including persistent joblessness at or near 5 percent 
of the labor force, and strongly opposed efforts of 
the Administration and the Federal Reserve Board to 
abolish the 4.25 percent interest rate ceiling on long- 
term government bonds. It urged again wider repree 
sentation for labor, consumers and small business in 
the federal reserve system. 


@ Political Action. The council called for more work 
to get.more unions to participate in the work of the 
Committee on Political Education. Meany told reporte 
ers that House passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
means there is need for a greater effort, not a “slow-- 
down.” 


In two actions dealing with internal problems of 
the trade union movement, the council: 


@ Approved affiliation of the Intl. Longshoremen’s 
Association with the AFL-CIO on a two-year proba- 
tionary status pending approval of the federation’s 
convention opening Sept. 17 in San Francisco. 


@ Set up a special council subcommittee to conduct 
an extensive study of the problems causing internal 
disputes in the federation. 
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NAM and Chamber Had 
‘Finger in the Pie’ 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—If there was any doubt 
just who was behind the harsh Landrum-Griffin 
Bill, one of its strongest supporters set it straight 
for the record. 

Hep. Clare Hoffman (R., Mich.) ; an anti-union 
eccentric of the old school, told the House: 

“Some one was objecting over here on this side, 
or the charge was made in the Committee on 
Rules, that the NAM wrote it. Of course they had 
a finger in the pie, and why should they not? 

“And of course the Chamber of Commerce had 
a hand and foot in it as was their right and duty. 
I have gone along with those two groups. They 
are fine. They give some of the most pleasing 
dinners downtown that you ever tasted. There 
is no question about it...” 





Organized anti-labor pressure on Congress 
on an unprecedented scale—even for Big Busi- 
ness—was behind the House action in voting 
the vicious Landrum-Griffin “labor reform” 
bill. The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Chamber of Commerce and other big em- 
ployer groups went into lobbying action as 
never before to scuttle the relatively fair Elliot 
bill and substitute harshly restrictive legisla- 
tion. Prominent among the union-busters was 
a representative of retail management—the 
American Retail Federation. And prominent 
among the retail hatchetmen was the top 
management of R. H. Macy & Co., one of the 


biggest employers under contract with an 
RWDSU local. 


The reactionary boss associations maintained a 
steady barrage of phone calls, bulletins and personal 
visits to just about every member of the House of 
Representatives, and the campaign paid off. Now 
they’re training their guns on the Senate to make 
sure that its members on the Conference Commit- 
tee meeting to reconcile the Senate’s April version 
of the labor bill with the punitive Landrum-Griffin 
bill will hold fast. 


The American Retail Federation reminded its 
members after the House vote that that action is 





Retail Hatchetmen Lead Fight for ‘Tough’ Labor Bill 


R. H. Macy Asks Executives Pressure for Crackdown on Unions 


no guarantee that Congress will enact legislation 
“acceptable to retailers.” 

“You have accomplished the impossible in ad- 
vancing to the one-yard line on the field of labor 
reform,” ARF told its members in an Aug. 14 
bulletin. “Now let’s go for a touchdown.” 

How to make the “touchdown” followed with this 
key instruction: 


“Tell your Senators that you know that there 
are only a few Senate members of the Conference 
Committee; tell them you expect them to carry your 
wishes to the Senate members of the Conference 
Committee. (If you don’t do this some Senators will 
use their non-membership on the Conference Com- 
mittee as an excuse to do nothing. It is important 
thta you make this point right away.) In other words, 


you expect your Senators to tell every Senate mem- 
ber of the Conference Committee that the House 
version of the labor reform bill is the only accept- 
able version.” 


A revealing document from the desk of Macy’s 
president, Arthur L. Manchee, dated July 27, shows 
how the world’s biggest department store girded its 
team for the Big Game. 


' “To All Executives” is the salutation on Manchee’s 
pep-talk bulletin. It begins by announcing that the 
labor bill passed by the Senate in April had just 


been reported out of the House and was soon to be 


debated by the Representatives. 
“It is not our intent to urge upon anyone in our 


organization any particular point of view,” the bulle- 
tin continues. Whereupon Manchee urges his execu- 
tives to write to their Congressmen urging “strong, 
adequate and courageous labor legislation” contain- 
ing points that he feels, were “not dealt with ef- 
fectively in the so-called Kennedy Bill.” 


Still trying to appear only as an impartial guide 
and teacher to his executives, Manchee then ex- 
plained that “communications to your Congress- 
men can have important influence on the legislative 
outcome this year and for the future.” 


What follows in the bulletin, though, shows who’s 
Teally boss of political action at Macy's. 


“We would appreciate it if you would forward to 
me any response you may receive as a result of 
your letters.” 


The outcry by employers against labor’s political 
action stands exposed in the foregoing documents 
for the rank hypocrisy it is. 

It points up the desperate need for a reappraisal 
of labor’s politica) activity, and the drafting of a 
— program for the genera] election of 
“What has happened jn Congress would indicate 
we have some more work to do,” said AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. 
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AFL-CIO Sees Job Needs 
Rising for Older Workers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The climate of the 
economy today is difficult for older workers, 
their proportion is rising and their chief need 
is jobs, AFL-CIO union spokesmen and human 
resource experts have told Congress. 


‘As they testified before a Senate subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging, headed by Sen. 
Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), a Labor Dept. document 
outlined one major problem in noting that “ap- 
proximately 37 percent of the labor force of the Unit- 
ed States is 45 years of age and over and the propor- 
tion is rising.” 


Dir. Nelson Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security’ told how this trend hits workers in 
their 50s and 60s: 


“The ranks of jobless workers include a dispropor- 
tionate share of older people, and many will never 
be employed steadily again in a labor market char- 
acterized by oversupply. Employers will continue to 
push them aside in favor of younger men and 
women.” 


Cruikshank pointed out that older workers are 
doubly hurt since social security pensions are geared 
to average earnings and if their earnings fall the 
workers’ eventual pensions fall, too. He stressed the 
need for full employment policies by the govern- 
ment, along with improved, all-inclusive social in- 
surance and health care programs. 


Pres. J. A. Beirne of the Communications Workers 
said the problem of 15 million people 65 and over 
was “acute” and worsening each year. He urged fed- 
aral programs of specialized public housing, medical 
care, recreation and other aids to meet their needs. 


Chairman Nathan E. Cowan of the United Steel- 
workers’ Committee on Retired Workers criticized 
Pres, Eisenhower for opposing housing for the elder- 
ly in his. veto message on the housing bill. 


Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen of the University of Michi- 
gan expressed concern that only one out of five per- 
sons aged 65 and over had a paying job as of last 
December. 


Jobless Aid Eligibles in Pa. 


HARRISBURG, Penn, (PAI)—Workers who are 
forced to retire by their employers and pregnant 
women who are compelled to quit their jobs by their . 
employers are both eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation in Pennsylvania under a ruling of the 
State’s Supreme Court. 


The court took the position that both groups were 
“willing and able to work” and that therefore there 
was no justification for cutting them off from job-- 
less benefits so long as they remained in the labor 
market. 


Under the rulings, thousands of pensioners who 
were forced to retire by company regulations, will be 
eligible for a maximum of $35 a week for 30 weeks 
following their “retirement.” 


Under present law women are entitled to unem- 
ployment -compensation up to 742 months of preg- 
nancy. The Hershey Chocolate Company requires 
employees to leave work after five months of preg- 
nancy. The Court held that an individual require- 
ment of this sort could not supersede State law. 





MISS UNION MAID: 

place crown on head of 21-year-old Maryann 

Elizabeth Cinque of Office Employees. She was 

chosen ‘‘Miss Union Maid’’ for 1959 by the 

Union Label & Service Trade Council of Greater 
New York. 


Her ladies-in-waiting 





Longshoremen's Union Back 
In AFL-CIO on Probation 


UNITY HOUSE, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council has approved affiliation of the 
Intl, Longshoremen’s Association with the 
AFL-CIO on a two-year “probationary status” 
pending approval of the federation’s conven- 
tion opening Sept. 17 in San Francisco. 

Affiliation of the ILA, expelled by the former AFL 
in 1953 for failure to clean out corrupt and criminal 
elements, is subject to certain conditions—especially 
the working out of an arrangement with the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, the AFL-CIO union 
in the same jurisdiction. 

AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany told reporters that 


there is a “good chance of a working agreement be- , 


ing consumated” with the IBL. 

He said the ILA has shown tremendous improve- 
ment since its expulsion in 1953 in contracts, union 
democracy and ouster of corrupt and criminal ele- 
ments. In reply to a query, he said he believed the 
expulsion of the ILA in 1953 contributed to the ref- 
ormation of the union, 

The report on the ILA was submitted by a com- 
mittee headed by Vice-Pres. Richard A. Walsh and 
composed of Vice-Presidents David Dubinsky, Jacob 
8. Potofsky and Joseph Curran. 
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Standard Oil Refinery 

DENVER, Colo.—The Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers have won bargaining rights in one of 
the largest of the refineries of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, long a citadel of company 
unionism. 

Workers in the Baytown, Tex., refinery of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. (95 percent owned by Standard 
of Jersey), gave OCAW 1,621 out of 2,833 votes cast 
in an NLRB representation election Aug. 7. The 
Baytown Employees Federation, an unaffiliated un- 
ion, received 1,196 votes and 16 persons voted for 
no union. 

This victory for OCAW is significant in several 
respects: 

@® This is the first bargaining unit of major size 
in the entire Standard of New Jersey system (largest 
oil company in the world) to be won by an AFL- 
CIO affiliated union. Virtually all other Jersey em- 
ployees are represented by unaffiliated unions which 
developed out of the infamous employee-represen- 
tation plan set up by Standard 30 years ago to fore- 
stall bona fide unionization. 

@ This is one of the half-dozen largest oil re- 
fineries in the United States from the standpoint 
of both capacity and number of employees. (There 
are 3,161 in the bargaining unit.) It will have great 
strategic value in future negotiations. 

@® OCAW is hopeful that the Baytown victory will 
be one in a series which will revolutionize collective 
bargaining in the oil industry. It long has represent- 
ed a substantial percentage of the refinery workers, 
as well as many workers in other divisions, of most 
of the major oil companies. But well-entrenched 
company unionism and independent unionism, re- 
inforced by paternalism, has held sway in two of 
the largest companies, Standard of New Jersey and 
Standard of Indiana. 

Repeated efforts to organize these big companies 
over the past 25 years have failed. This has meant 
greatly reduced bargaining strength for OCAW, for 
oil products are interchangeable and the unorgan- 
ized plants have met the market demands for organ- 
ized plants in case of strike. 

In recent years, there has been increasing unrest 
among employees of these two companies because 
of the inadequacy of independent unions, and OCAW 
has steadily grown in popularity among the workers. 
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Capital Airlines Settles 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new agreement provid- 
ing wage increases ranging from $14 to $29 a month 
retroactive to Feb. 1 has been reached by the Rail- 
way Clerks after prolonged and intensive negotia- 
tions covering some 3,000 employees of Capital Air- 
lines. 

All workers covered by the agreement in addition 
will receive $12 monthly increases on Feb. 1, 1960 
and equal amounts a year later. Some employees re- 
ceive more than the average in order to correct wage 
inequities. 

Other benefits include an increase in sick leave 
that may be accumulated from 60 to 84 days, and a 
proviso guaranteeing vacation pay to employees who 
quit or are discharged after earning it. 

A union security clause provides that all employees 
hired since Feb. 1 must join the union over varying 
periods of time, with those hired after Aug. 31 re- 
quired to join within 90 days. 





Stock Option Racket Makes Industry's Rich Richer 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hundreds of business 
executives have been able to make “fantastic” 
fortunes “by betting on the winning horse after 
the race has ended,” the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. has charged in a documented study 
of “The Stock Option Scandal.” 


The IUD report warns that “careless administration 
and a lack of legislative vigilance” has resulted in 
“serious erosion” of the protective laws enacted in 
the 1930’s to protect stockholders and the public 
against manipulations by “insiders.” 


Use of stock options to enrich company officials, 
the IUD declared, has “left a trail marked by special 
privileges, hypocrisy, tax avoidance, inflationary pres- 
sure and. stock market abuse.” 


The stock option is a plan under which a company 
grants permission to an executive to buy a certain 
number of shares at a set price—tAnd usually aliows 
him 10 years to exercise his option. Whenever he buys 
the stock, regardless of how high the market value 
may have risen, he pays only the price specified in the 
option. 


Until 1950, a person who made a financial killing 
by buying stock at a lower price than its market value 


@4 


had to pay income tax on the “profit” he made by 
exercising his option. — 

For example, an executive who bought 10,000 shares 
of stock at an option price of $10 a share at a time 
when the market price was $20 would have had to 
declare his $100,000 paper profit on the transaction 
as regular income, even if he didn’t choose immediately 
to resell it at the higher price. 

A 1950 tax law, however, permitted him to defer 
all taxes until he sold the stock and then—providing 
he held the stock at least six months—pay only the 
maximum 25 percent capital gains tax on his entire 
profit. 

This provision has created a new crop of millionaires 
—and has cost the government millions of dollars in 
lost taxes, the IUD pointed out. 

Naming individuals and companies involved, the 
study cites examples of stock option windfalls received 
by favored executives. 

@ The potential profit—after payment of capital 
gains tax—to E. J. Thomas, president of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., on an option given in 1950 is nearly $4 
million. 

@ The potential profit to U.S. Steel executives under 
stock options issued since 1950 adds up to more than 
$135 million. Board Chairman Roger Blough—a “hold- 


the-line against inflation” spokesman for the steel 
companies—benefitted by options on 40,000 shares of 
stock (of which 12,000 are still outstanding). His po- 
tential profit on the transactions would be an after- 
tax net of almost $2 million. 


@ General Electric Pres. Ralph Cordiner, who was 
given the privilege of purchasing stock selling on the 
market at more than $60 a share for an option price 
of $23.75 a share, reaped profits totaling $242,000 be- 
fore taxes and $181,500 after taxes. 


@ Ford Motor Co. stock options, exercised and still 
outstanding, represent a potential profit of $109 mil- 
lion for fewer than 200 top executives. 


The gifts of stock options to favored -insiders isn’t 
confined to a handful of giant corporations. The IUD 
reports that well over half of the 1,077 companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange have adopted 
such plans. 

In many cases, the officials authorized to issue 
stock options are the same ones who benefit—by issuing 
the options to themselves. 

Some companies even provide interest-free loans to 


enable their executives to exercise their options with-- 


out borrowing from a bank. Then, when they resell 
the stock at a profit, the advance can be repaid. 
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LIFE MEMBERSRIP in NAACP, symbolized by plaque, is presented to Local 50 Pres. 
Frank Scida by Rosa Howard, NAACP representative, whe is also member of union’s 
execiitive board. Presentation was made at meeting of stewards and officers. 


Local 50 Spurs COPE Campaign 


NEW YORK CITY—The 1959 COPE 
drive was spurred at the August Stew- 
ards and Officers meeting of Local 50, 
Candy & Confectionary Union. Pres. 
Frank Scida emphasized the importance 
of political action “to elect responsible 
legislators who will represent the people 
and not the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers.” 


U.S. Savings Bonds were presented at 
the meeting to Local 50 winners in the 
RWDUS’s 1958 COPE drive, Fanny Milton 
and Mary Gegzno, employees of the 
Chunky Chocolate Co. The local union 
awarded an additional savings bond to 
each. 


Describing the crisis in which organ- 
ized labor is currently involved, Scida 
told the stewards and officers that par- 
ticipation in the COPE drive and in the 
Labor Day Parade were musts “for the 
survival of the trade union movement.” 

Preparations were made for a big turn- 
out of Local 50 members in the Labor 
Day Parade. Plans called for the candy 
makers to wear their white work uni- 
forms in the march up Fifth Avenue. 


A life membership in the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People was presented to Scida at 
the meeting. 


Local 50’s delegation will also have a 
band and colorful displays, Scida re- 





BONDS FOR WINNERS in RWDSU’s 

1958 COPE drive are presented te lucky 

members of Local 50. Pres. Frank Scida 

hands $25 U.S. savings bond to Mary 

Gegzno, winner of a prize in Interna- 
tional drawing. 





Freeman Elected to Head “585’ 


NEW YORK CITY—Bernard W. Freeman, who served as vice-president 
of Local 585 for the past two years, was formally elevated to the post of 
president last month following the death of his father, Pres. John Free- 


man. Named to the vice-presidency was 
Business Agent Harry Yonofsky. Both of- 
ficers were unanimously elected at mem- 








BERNARD W. FREEMAN 
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bership meetings. 


.The new ‘585’ president was a busi- 
ness representative of the union of re- 
tail stationery and office supplies em- 
ployees when he left to serve with the 
U.S. Army in 1954. After his discharge 
in 1957 he was named vice-president. 
Yonofsky, a veteran of some 30 years in 
the labor movement, has long been on 
the staff of Local 585 in an organizing 
capacity. 

The new officers report that the un- 
fon’s current organizing drive is meeting 
with success. Employees of several new 
shops in the Manhattan area have been 
signed up and contracts are being nego- 
giated. Further expansion of benefits to 
the membership is expected as a result 
of this campaign, the officers added. 

A contest is now in progress among 
members for the design of an emblem 
for a union button and a poster for em- 
ployers’ store fronts. Prize to the design- 
er of the winning entry will be a $50 
U. 8S. savings bond. 





NEW YORK CITY—On Labor Day, Sept. 7, New York will show the 


world that it’s really a union town. 


Some 150,000 trade unionists will 


march up Fifth Avenue that Monday in the city’s first Labor Day Parade 
in 20 years. Under the auspices of the New York City Central Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, one thousand local unions, including most of the RWDSU’s 
New York affiliates, and many of their parent national and international 
unions, will participate in the gigantic demonstration, proclaiming the 
slogan: “A Strong Free Labor Movement Means a Strong, Free America.” 


There will be 150 floats in the parade, 
and some 200 bands will supply spirited 
tempos for the marchers all along the 
route from 26th to 60th Streets. Tele- 
vision will cover a good part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Among the largest contingents in the 
parade will be those of the RWDSU. Six 
bands with many thousands of members 
in festive array will make up this sec- 


tion of the parade. They will be wearing 
colorful headgear and sashes, waving 





Where, When to March 
All RWDSU locals participating in 
the Labor Day Parade, Monday, 
Sept. 7, will assemble at 29th Street, 
east of Fourth Avenue, at 3:45 P.M. 
Route of march is up Fifth Avenue 
to 60th Street. 


shakers and balloons. Some of the 
RWDsSvUers will wear the work uniforms 
of their jobs. 


Elaborate displays will be entered in 
the march by a number of RWDSU locals. 
Among the affiliates participating are 
District 65, Locals 1199, 1-S, 147, 338, 377, 
287, 1268, 585, 50, 670, 906 and 923, An 
outstanding unit is expected to be that 
of the Hospital Division of 1199 whose 
members will be demonstrating their 
unity after winning the epic hospital 
strike here last June 22. 


Officials to Review Parade 


In the reviewing stand at 42nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue will be United States 
Senators and other government officials, 
national, state and city. 


“We believe it will be an education for 
most senators to see what unions are 
made of,” said Council Vice Pres. Mathew 
Guinan, who is serving as chairman of 
its parade committee. “There has been 
so much hokum in Washington on the 
subject of unions, it’s about time these 
fellows got out in the fresh air and ex- 
posed themselves to the honest senti- 
ments of some working people.” 


In issuing the call to the labor unions 
for the Labor Day Parade, Council Pres. 
Harry Van Arsdale stressed that the la- 
bor parade will demonstrate that the 
“labor movement is still militant, vital 
and determined to safeguard and ad- 
vance the rights of the organized and 
unorganized workers in our country.” 





700 in Local 147 
Win Wage Boosts 
In New Contracts 


NEW YORK CITY—More than 1700 
members of Local 147 received wage in- 
creases in contracts recently negotiated 
with 12 companies in the watch and 
Jewelry field, it was reported by ‘147’ 
Business Mgr. Ted Bowman. 

In the largest of the shops, I. D. Watch 
Case Co. and L. D. Mfg. Co., 400 work- 
ers won pay increases of 10 cents an 
hour in a new two-year pact.. Minimum 
rates were upped by the same amount 
and a big improvement in the welfare 
plan was also gained. 


At Vogue Jewelry, 70 workers, and at 
Seal Fastener, 65 workers received a 10- 
cents-an-hour raise in new two-year con- 
tracts. Sixty employees of the Belove 
Watch Case Co. received a raise of 15 
cents an hour. Full family coverage was 
added to the medical plan provisions. In 
@ wage reopener at D. Ornstein, the 60 
employees received an increase of five 
cents an hour. 

It took an eight-day strike at Jacque 
Jewelry for the 40 workers to win a five 
cents an hour boost. The 22 watchmakers 
of the Helbros Watch Co. gained a 12% 
cents per hour wage hike. In a contract 
renewal at Maxwell Phillips Co., the 20 
employees received a 712 cents an hour 
increase. 

The 15 workers at Rex Watch Case 
gained a 10 cents an hour boost, while 
the 15 employees of Fit Rite Watch Case 
won five cents. I. B. Cohen’s 12 workers 
got a 1214 cents increase, and the 10 
employees of Rosalina Mfg. Co. gained 
hourly wage boosts of.10 cents. 

Heading up the negotiating committees, 
in addition to Bowman, were Bus. Reps. 
Caesar Massa, Fred Lifavi, Jack Holow- 
chik and Angelo Garcia and Sec. Treas. 
Joseph Gravina. 


Canteen Co. Employees Win 


7.5 Cents in Watertown 

BOSTON, Mass.—Employees of the 
Canteen Co. in Watertown, Mass., mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 513, received a 
general wage increase of 744 cents an 
hour, effective June 1, New England 
Joint Board Pres, Joseph Honan report- - 
ed. 








The Midwest 





Dietgen, Hyde 
Settle Pacts 


Park Firms 
in Chicago; 


Nix Crystal Candy Offer 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Settlement of contract renewals providing wage gains 
at two companies here employing a total of 150 workers were reported by 
Chicago RWDSU Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson. 

At the Crystal Pure Candy Co., meanwhile, the 100 employees have re- 
jected a company wage offer of 7 cents an hour and have authorized strike 


action, Anderson reported. 

At the warehouse of Eugene Dietgen 
Co., a blueprint paper and drafting sup- 
plies house, the 100 employees won a 
package worth 16 cents an hour. The 
three-year agreement provides six cents 


Wage Boosts Mark 
2 New Contracts 
In Indiana Shops 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Two locals of the 
RWDSU Indiana Joint Board, Nos. 188 
and 273, recently negotiated a pair of 
settlements netting substantial wage gains 
for members employed at a furniture 
company and a bakery, it was reported 
by Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer. 

A pay boost of 41 cents an hour over 
a three-year period was won for the driv- 
ers and helpers of the Shidler Furniture 
Co. here. The schedule of increases is as 
follows: 12 cents an hour in 1959, 13 
cents in 1960, and 16 cents in 1961. 


Members of the ‘188’ negotiating com- 
mittee were Charles Querry, represent- 
ing the drivers, Joint Board Sec.-Treas. 
Dan Roser and Romer. 

At the Kuss Bakery in nearby Misha- 
waka, a one-year pact was signed provid- 
ing for a 13 cents an hour package. Five 
cents of this amount will be applied to 
the pension plan in effect at the bakery. 
Another gain was a five-day work week 
for the bake shop. 

Serving on the negotiating committee 
at the bakery were Local 273 Pres. Joe 
Lutz, Vice-Pres. Don Sandfer, Jim Kim- 
mel, Jim Hoctle and Romer. 








on Sept. 1 this year and five cents each 
in 1960 and 1961. In addition, time and 
a half rate of pay was won for Saturdays, 
and double time for Sundays. 

The amount of life insurance is now 
to be determined by the annual straight- 
time earnings of each employee, so that 
if a worker earns $6,000 that will be the 
amount of the insurance. In addition, 
the life insurance program was amend- 
ed to cover retirees. 

Anderson was joined in negotiations 
by a committee including Chief Steward 
Henry Curley, Kurt Paulik, Leroy Nord- 
lund, Frank Felch, J. D. Box and Earl 
Sarter. 

The 50 employees of the Hyde Park 
grocery cooperative won a $3 increase 
in a wage reopener. Two dollars is retro- 
active to last Feb. 1, and $1 is effective 
on Aug. 1 of this year. This pact expires 
in January, 1961. 

Assisting Anderson in negotiations was 
Joint Board Rep. Emanuel Galiadora 
and a committee consisting of Barnell 
Walker and Elizabeth Jackson. 

Anderson noted that the cooperative is 
planning an expansion of the enterprise, 
and in view of this, the union accepted 
the $3 increase. 





Detroit Newspaper Editor 
Says Labor Can't Win 


DETROIT—Organized labor can't 
“win” so far as the Detroit News is con- 
cerned. The newspaper’s management, 
issued the following order to editorial 
department employees who write head- 
lines: 

“Where unions have been granted pay 
raises in contract negotiations, do NOT 
use the word ‘WINS’ in the head.” 














KOHLER MARTYRS slain in bitter 1934 strike inspire labor 
solidarity of current strike, now in its sixth year. Honoring mem- 
ory of Lee Wakefield and Henry Englemann on 25th anniversary 
are (from left): AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Charles Heymann; Pres. 
Emil Schuette of Sheboygen, Wis., County Labor Council; Frank 
Reinthaler, officer of Wakefield and Engelmann Memorial Un- 
fon and Eudolph Renn of Memorial Union. Heymann and Renn 
were in 1984 bargaining committee of the striking union. 





















IDLE CHIMNEYS at U.S. Steel’s Homestead works near Pittsburgh stand 

as mute symbol of shutdown of 85 percent of nation’s steel output resulting 

from management’s adamant insistence on a one-year “wage freeze” for 

500,000 members of Steelworkers, coupled with scuttling of union-won job 
rights. Strike is now in seventh week. 
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Talking Union’ Is No Reason 
For Firing, Arbitrator Rules 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Talking union to unorganized workers during 
work hours is not sufficient grounds for discharging the talker, an arbitra- 
tor has ruled in the case of an employee of Dieckmann Bros. Floral Co., 


which is under contract to the RWDSU. 


The employee, Richard Wharton, had 
been fired for engaging in union activity 
“on company time” last June while del- 
ivering goods from Wheeling to the Mc- 
Clausen Greenhouse in Steubenville, 
which the Dieckmann company had just 
purchased. | 


Wharton’s union, RWDSU Local 280, 
protested the firing and demanded an 
arbitrator’s ruling. At the hearing, Whar- 
ton admitted talking about union affairs 
“for five or ten minutes” while his truck 
was being unloaded at Steubenville. 


The arbitrator, Rev. Cornelius F. Gal- 
lagher, noted that the union contract at 
Dieckmann gives to management the 
right to hire, discharge or discipline em- 
ployees ‘‘with due regard to their reason- 
able rights.” Then he added: 


“Although this impartial umpire thinks 
that Mr. Wharton could have waited un- 
til the ink was dry on the contract where- 
by Dieckmann Bros. acquired McClausen's 
to talk with the new unorganized em- 
ployees, the testimony shows that no 
damage was done to the company’s goods 
during the conversation. 


“Therefore, this impartial umpire be- 
lieves due regard was not given to Mr. 
Wharton's right of reasonable speech 
while he was carrying out the primary 
job of delivery.” 


The company, which operates one of 
the largest greenhouses in the world, was 
ordered Aug. 13 to reinstate Wharton to 
his job with full back pay for lost time. 
It amounts to ten weeks. 


Int’l Reps. Ernest Burberg and William 
Kee represented the union at the arbftra- 
tion hearing. 


‘940° Readies Proposals 
For Murphy Co. Talks 


McKEESPORT, 





Pa.—Proposals for 


. changes in a new contract for the em- 


ployeeg of G. C. Murphy Co. warehouse 
here are now being prepared by RWDSU 
Local 940, it was reported by Int’l Rep. 
Ernest Burberg. 


The local recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: 


Pres. George Van Kirk, Vice-Pres. Stan- 
ley :Mols, Rec. Sec. Fred Davis, and Fin. 
Sec. William Wesley. Named as stewards 
were Mike Nemchek and Nick Mamula. 
Grievance Committee members are Ro- 
bert Watkins an@ William Atkinson. 





15¢ Raise in Chicago 
At Sun Valley Bakery 


CHICAGO, Ill—The 50 employees of 
the reorganized Sun Valley Bakery re- 
ceived a 15-cents wage increase in a first- 
contract with the RWDSU, i€ was report- 
ed by Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson. 


A year after Sun Valley was originally 
organized by the union in 1956, the firm 
went out of business. Last Spring, new 
owners took over and revived plant opera- 
tions. The Joint Board staff soon signed 
up 95% of the workers and the employer 
recognized the union. 


In the agreement negotiated recently, 
wages were raised by 7% 2 cents retro- 
active to July 1, with 2% cents effective 
next January 1, and 5 cents in July, 1960. 
The contract also provides comprehensive 
Blue Shield-Blue Cross hospital and med- 
ical care. 


Anderson led the negotiations, assist- 
ed by Joint Board Rep. Emmanuel Gella- 
dora and a shop committee including 
Chief Steward Marvin Fortson, Carl San- 
zone, Mary Ann Cooper and Anna Mason. 








VISITING ERELAND is Irene Bish- 
op, active member of Local 184L, 
Kansas City, Kans. She left her 
Home town, Belfast, for this coun- 
try in 1947 and went to work at 
Sunshine Biscuit Co; in K. C. This is 
her second visi back te “ould sod.” 
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Retail Strikes 
Flare Up in 


Gadsden, Ala. 


GADSDEN, Ala—A spontaneous 
walkout by the 35 employees of the 
S. H. Kress retail store has ended 
while the issue in dispute is being 
resolved by arbitration. But RWDSU 
strikes for recognition at two other 
retail stores here are being con- 
tinued, it was reported by Ass’t Area 
Director Frank Parker. 


The walkout at the Kress shop was 
precipitated by the firing of a salesgirl 
Aug. 13. Her co-workers were so aroused 
over what they believed to be the un- 
justness of the reason for the discharge, 
that they voted among themselves to 
strike the next day. The action was taken 
without consultation with RWDSU lead- 
ers. 


It took three days to convince the em- 
ployees that in such a situation they must 
abide by the provision of the contract 
calling for arbitration. They finally 
agreed and went back to work. Arrange- 
ments were made by the union to bring 
the case of the discharged worker before 
an arbitrator. During the three days of 
the walkout, the store did virtually no 
business. 

At the Mary Jane shoe store, the eight 
recently organized employees are strik- 
ing for their first eontract. Several 
negotiating sessions have been held since 
the walkout began in mid-August and 
the management is expected to meet the 
union’s demands soon. 

Little hope for an early settlement, 
however, is seen for the continuing strike 
at Dobson’s men’s clothing store, where 
14 employees have been on strike for the 
past month. Management refuses even to 
meet with RWDSU representatives. The 
State Mediation Board has been asked 
to attempt to break the deadlock. 


Dairy’s Attempt 
To Decertify Local 
Backfires in S.C. 


FLORENCE, 8.C.—An attempt by the 
Southern Dairies plant here to decertify 
the RWDSU has boomeranged, it was re- 
ported by Regional Director Irving Le- 
bold. 

With negotiations for a new contract 
coming up last May at the dairy, whose 
brand name is Sealtest, the company 
petitioned the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election among the 50 em- 
ployees. The union readily agreed, con- 
fident that a vote would show the work- 
ers wanted to be represented by Local 
1005. Results of the election put the un- 
ion on top by a close margin. 

Negotiations will now be resumed with 
the following major demands by the un- 
ion: a 15-cent-an-hour general wage in- 
crease for all production workers, and 
1% commission for drivers; plus addi- 
tional paid holidays, improved vacation 
schedules, overtime pay after eight hours 
per day, and checkoff for dues and initia- 
tion fees. 

Southern Dairies is a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Dairies, a nationwide company, 
which is currently showing the biggest 
profits in its history. 





"Go Home, Damyankee!" 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Members of Local 
761, of the Int’l Union of Electrical Work- 
ers AFL-CIO, at the huge General Elec- 
tric plant here, are fascinated by a new 
function found for Univac, the electronic 
brain. During coffee breaks the elec- 
tronic brain gives out with such musical 
numbers as “Dixie” and the march from 
“Bridge on the River Kwai.” 

The union workers are especially in- 
trigued by the fact that after playing 
Dixie the brain asks, “Would you like to 


hear it again?” If the answer is yes,-: 


Univac plays another chorus. If the 
answer is no, the big brain shouts, “Go 
home, damnyankee. I’m going to play it 
again anyway!” And it does. 
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National NLRB Affirms A & P Guilt in Tenn. 


RWDSU Upheld as New Election Is Ordered at 9 Stores in Knoxville Area 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The National Labor Relations Board in Washington, D. C., has upheld the report of 
its regional office last March which found Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. guilty of illegal anti-union restraint 
and coercion of its employees in this area. 
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Seen in Va. Primary Vote 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia AFL-CIO has hailed the results of the 
Democratic Party primaries in July as revealipg a “more liberal” attitude toward 
social and economic problems on the part of the state’s voters. 


The event may mark “a departure from the 19th century-style philosophy 
of the once-powerful Byrd organization,” commented the July issue of the state 
labor group’s “News Hi-Lites.”” The machine of Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D) has long 


dominated the state. 


The State AFL-CIO paid tribute to union members around the state who 
pitched in and campaigned for candidates “who will work for all the people.” 


The result, the newsletter said, was that “the enemies of labor took some- 


thing of a beating.” 


While labor can boast of no pro-labor members of the general assembly, it 
can rejoice at the victories of opponents of anti-labor candidates, the publication 
said. It noted that many assembly seats were uncontested, but those fought for 
produced results expected to strengthen the anti-Byrd forces. 


“More and more, the signs of an irreparable breach in the Democratic party 


in Virginia are showing,” it said. 


The state group used Gov. J. Lindsay Almond (D) as a yardstick of political 


change in the Old Dominion. 


The victories of his supporters in the July primaries were not as significant 
in their total as “the evidence of voter sentiment for a realistic approach te the 
school issue and a more liberal attitude toward our social and economic problems 


in general,” the newsletter said. 
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Better Life for M grant 


BALTIMORE, Md. (PAI)—The Mary- 
land Commission on Migratory Labor is 
seeking to head off Federal action by 
proposing a state housing code for mig- 
ratory workers. 


The code would set up minimum 
standards for sanitary water supplies, 
toilet and sewage disposal. washing, bath- 
ing and laundry facilities as well as pro- 
tection against flies and other insects. 


EF; 










A survey made of the State’s 135 labor 
camps two years ago showed that 66 per- 
cent of water supplies and 72 percent 
of sewage disposal systems were inade- 
quate. 

The Commission reported that Mary- 
land growers were in favor of the pro- 
posals on the ground that “any state’s 
standards would be easier to live with 
than Federal standards.” 

















ON THE LINE: Delegates to Brewery Workers convention in San 

Antonio, Tex., march as “tourists” demonstrating support of La- 

dies’ Garment Workers strikers at Tex-Son clothing plant. State 
law forbade their carrying picket signs. 








The original charges against the A & P 
management were made in connection 
with a representation election in nine 
stores in April, 1958, which the RWDSU 
lost by a close margin. 


A major section of the new NLRB de- 
cision orders that election to be set 
aside, and further orders that a new 
election be held “at such a time... that 
circumstances permit the free choice of 
a bargaining representative.” The Board 
disagreed with the A & P’s contention 


that no new eléction should be ordered 
because more than a year has elapsed 
since the first election. 


Int'l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn hailed the 
confirming NLRB decision, and predict- 
ed that the RWDSU would be victorious 
in an election free of company coercion 
and threats. 


Meanwhile, the union is continuing 
its “Don’t Buy” campaign against the 
A & P supermarkets here and in Alcoa 
and Oak Ridge in protest against the 
chain’s wave of anti-union firings, demo- 
tions and discrimination against RWDSU 
members who were leaders of the organiz- 
ing drive in 1957-1958. 


Notices Must Be Posted 


Copies of a notice to employees avowing 
comformity to the labor laws in pur- 
suance to the NLRB decision must be 
posted by the company in its Knoxville, 
Alcoa and Oak Ridge stores. Following 
are the main sections of the notice: 


“WE WILL NOT threaten our employ- 
ees with reprisals because of union or 
concerted activities, 


“WE WILL NOT interrogate our em- 
ployees concerning their union affilia- 
tions and activity on behalf of Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
AFL-CIO, or any other labor organiza- 
tion, in a manner constituting interfer- 
ence, restraint or coercion in violation 
of Section 8 (a) (1) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act. 


“WE WILL NOT interfere with our 
employees’ rights to an uncoerced Board 
election. 


“WE WILL NOT in any like or related 
manner interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of their rights 
to engage in, or refrain from engaging in, 
union or concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 


Wage Boosts Won 
In Miami at Two 
Westinghouse Units 


MIAMI, Fla.—New one-year contracts 
providing wage increases and other gains 
have been signed by Local 885 with the 
Westinghouse Electric Co., covering two 
of the firm’s divisions, it was reported by 
Int] Rep. Harry Bush. The firms are 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., and 
Westinghouse Appliance Sales. 


Minimums are boosted from $1.38 an 
hour to $1.47, going to $1.55 after six 
months for truck drivers and inexperi- 
enced warehousemen. For experienced 
warehousemen, order pullers, receiving 
and shipping clerks, the rate is now $1.55 
to start and $1.66 after six months of 
service. 


Counter salesmen will now earn $1.6634 
to start, going to $1.85 after six months. 
Minimum wage increases for any of the 
20 employees covered by the pact is 1044 
cents an hour, Bush said. 


Representing the union in negotiations 
were Local 885 Pres. Bob Damier, Shop 
Steward Lonnie Faircloth, Bob Brother- 
ton and Gerry Mugno, assisted by Bush 





. and Int'l Rep. Daniel Klein. 
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Hikes Mark Renewal 


At Ashdown in Winnipeg; 
First Pact at Fibre Board 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Settlement of a new contract at the J.H. Ashdown 
Hardware Co., providing wage increases for its 165 employees, has been 
reached here, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert. Also signed re- 
cently was a first contract with the newly organized Fibre Board Co. 
with 35 employees. Three sections of the Ashdown company are covered by 
the agreement—wholesale warehouse, commercial refrigeration and retail 


store. 

Warehouse employees get a total 11% 
Wage increase, 7% retroactive to March 
1 this year and 4% next year. This adds 
up to raises of about $26 to $30 a month 
in the two-year pact. Eligibility for three- 
week vacations was reduced from 15 to 
10 years’ service. Seniority and grievance 
clauses were also improved. 

The negotiating committee representing 


Certification Near 
For 61 Organized 
In 3 Toronto Shops 


TORONTO, Ont.—Certification of the 
RWDSU as representative of a total of 
61 employees of three newly organized 
shops is being awaited, it was announced 
by Canadian Director George Barlow. 
Hearings were scheduled before the La- 
bor Relations Board for Sept. 1. 


Largest of the shops is Modern Building 
Cleaners, a janitorial service firm with a 
unit at 30 employees at Malton Airport 
here. The company also services other 
Canadian airports. The workers at Mal- 
ton were organized by Local 414 Rep. 
Cecil Dahmer. 


A supermarket of the Dominion Stores, 
Ltd., employing 20 in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., is another of the three shops. It 
Was organized by Int’l Rep. Al Gleason, 
assisted by Steve Scarfone, an employee 
of the National Grocers in Sault Ste. 
Marie, under contract to Local 582. 

Gleason and Scarfone also organized 
the 11 workers in the Gamble Robinson 
warehouse in the same city. 








the warehouse employees included Chair- 
man J. McGregor, P. Lee,, A. LeBlanc, 
and P. Kulbaba. 

In the refrigeration section, the new 
contract provides for approximately 14 
to 20 cents an hour more in wages by next 
March. Seven to ten cents is retroactive 
to March 1, 1959. Monthly-paid employ- 
ees get increases ranging up to 11%. Im- 
proved vacations are also called for here. 
The negotiating committee consisted of 
Chairman J. McLennan, Mel Kochenash, 
P. Finney and A. Schmidt. 


11% Raise in Retail 

Employees in the retail store also re- 
ceive 11% increase in wages, 6% retro- 
active to the contract date and 5% next 
year. Improvements in the rest period 
for male employees was also negotiated. 
As in the case of the other Ashdown sec- 
tions, the retail employees won improved 
vacation, seniority and grievance provi- 
sions. Members of the negotiating com- 
mittee here were Chairman J. Neilsen, 
G. Recksiedler and Hanna Heide. 


At the Fibre Board Co. plant, the first 
contract calls for an increase of 15 cents 
an hour, 10 cents retroactive to July 1 
and an additional 5 cents next March 1. 
The 18-month contract also provides for 
a 40-hour work week, with overtime to 
be paid after eight hours a day. 

Previously, Schubert pointed out, the 
employees received no overtime pay, even 
after 48 hours’ work weekly. The new 
scale will mean an extra four hours over- 
time pay a week for most of the workers, 
since the plant generally operates on a 
six-day, 48-hour week schedule. This will 
amount to a weekly increase of about $6, 
in addition to the $6 regular wage raise, 
for the plant’s 35 employees. 


STRIKING FOR SECURITY—.Jean Moorehead and Joey Arseneau are shown picket- 


ing at Tom Boy grocery store in Prince Rupert, B.C., 


in fight for first union con- 


tract at the shop. 


Seniority Issue in Strike 
At Tom Boy Grocer in B. C. 


PRINCE RUPERT, B.C.—In what is believed to be the first strike in 
the retail grocery field in this Province, employees of Tom Boy Store are 
picketing the shop in their fight for an initial agreement. 


Major issues in dispute in the strike 
are seniority, work hours and sick leave. 
Tentative agreement had been reached 
on wages when the walkout began on 
Aug. 6. 

“The big stumbling block,” said Int'l 
Rep. Hodgins, “is the company’s ada- 
mant refusal to recognize the principle 
of seniority. The company insists on a 
clause which would give management the 
sole right to decide all questions of merit 
and ability qualifications, omitting any 
mention whatever of seniority.” 

The strike shut down the the store 
and the company made no attempt to 
operate the business. It appeared con- 
tent to “starve out” the employees, Hod- 
gins said, and to carry on its regular 
business at its Shop Easy store here. 

“The RWDSU members on strike at 
Tom Boy realize that they are in for a 
long, bitter struggle,” Hodgins said, “but 
they are aware that regardless of how 
long, without seniority and the right to 
arbitrate questions of qualifications, they 
would be foolish to forego these basic 
principles for a contract providing union 
wages without job security.” 





Democrats Contest Smallwood’s ‘Snap Election” 





New Party Formed in Newfoundland 


By MORDEN LAZARUS 
ST. JOHN’S, Nfld. (CPA)—"The establishment of the Newfoundland 
Democratic Party is one of the great events in our recent history,” Edward 
Finn, Jr.,-first leader of the new party, said in one of his first campaign 


speeches. 

Even this is understatement. It’s an 
open question whether a new political 
party has ever before been launched vir- 
tually from scratch anywhere in the 
world, in the middle of a three-week 
_ election campaign. 

Ed Finn is-one of five Newfoundland 
journalists who gave up their jobs during 
the IWA strike because they couldn’t 
stomach the policies of the papers they 
had worked for. 

Today, at 33, Ed Finn is the leader of 


® new political organization backed by | 





the Newfoundland Federation of Labor— 
the Newfoundland Democratic Party. 

Members of almost every union in this 
island province are supporting it in one 
way or another, and are running as can- 
didates. 


In its first test, the new party has nom- 


inated 20 candidates to contest 35 seats. 


This is really a remarkable feat. More 
candidates could have been put up if it 
were not for the limitation of time, geo- 





Jack Dorey of ‘440’ Dies 


ST. CATHARINE, Ont.—Members of the Niagara Division of Dairy Workers 
Local 440 last month mourned the death of veteran member Jack Dorey, an 





employee of Sunshine Dairy for 34 years. 





graphy, communications and transpor- 
tation, 

Candidates who set out by boat to reach 
nomination meetings could never be sure 
they would arrive at their destinations 
in time, because of weather conditions. 
For some of the outport constituencies, 
the candidates have to hire fishing boats 
at $40 per day if they hope to cover the 
main areas even once. Many voters can 
hope only to hear who the candidates 
are by listening in on battery radios. 


In these circumstances, Premier Small- 


- wood’s gambit of calling an election on 


three weeks’” notice makes a farce of 
democratic procedures. But that’s what 
he’s been doing right along, and getting 
away with it. 

The question is, will he get away with 
it again in this election? The slogan of 
the new party is “Restore Democracy 
to Newfoundland.” Getting rid of one- 
man dictatorship is certainly the way 
to do it. 

The Conservatives have named almost 
a full slate of candidates and turned tur- 
tle as far as their labor policy is concern- 
ed. They are campaigning against Small- 
wood’s anti-labor policy even though they 
supported him against the IWA during 
the last session of the legislature. 

The revolution in policy should mean 
that Conservative leader Hollett, who de- 
fended the original policy, is slated to go. 
And the PCs are running a man who 
could replace him, the IWA lawyer, Jim 
Greene. 


_ 


Penaacich of "755" 
Saves 3 Men 
Trapped in Sewer 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Milkman Walter 
Popowich of RWDSU Local 755 inter- 
rupted his route deliveries here re- 
cently to deliver three men from dis- 
aster. 


Popowith was making his rounds for 
Modern Dairies, Ltd., on Aug. 15 at a 
drive-in as an employee was on the 
phone reporting to the police that three 
workers were overcome in a nearby 
sewer. 


Popowich, a quick-thinking and dar- 
ing fellow, went into action. With the 
.aid of the drive-in manager, he tied 
a rope around himself and descended 
into the manhole. One by one, he tied 
it around each of the victims and pull- 
ed them up to the surface. 

Police arrived soon after and admin- 
istered oxygen. The three men were 
all hospitalized for a few days and re- 
leased in good condition. They had 
been making an inspection of the sewer 
when they were overcome by lack of 
oxygen. 

After his heroic rescue, Popowich 
completed his round of deliveries, went 
home and changed his clothes, and then 
made his report to the local headquar- 
ters of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

“We all knew that Walt was a strong 
union member,” said RWDSU Business 
Agent G. Ritchie. “Now he’s shown us 
he’s a pretty solid all-around citizen.” 





Vancouver Local 
Beats Lockout 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Thrée weeks of 
picketing by employees of National .Im- 
porters has resulted in complete victory 
over the company’s lockout, with a first 
RWDSU contract providing sizeable wage 
increases. 

The dispute reached a climax July 27 
when the company, importers of foreign 
food items, locked out the union mem- 
bers and hired scabs. After four days the 
scabs decided they’d had enough and ad- 
vised the union they were pulling out. 
The company then sued for peace. 

Finally agreed upon were terms con- 
tained in the Conciliation Board award 
earlier rejected by the company. It pro- 
vides for a base rate of $55 a week for 
female employees and $70 for warehouse- 
men, a $15 increase. 

In. addition, the company agreed to 
reinstate an employee fired during ne- 
gotiations. He will receive a $50 cash 
settlement in lieu of retroactive pay. It 
was further stipulated that none of the 
scabs would be hfred by the company. 
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By MAX GREENBERG 











The RWDSU, whose headquarters and largest affiliates are located 
in New York City, is heavily involved in plans for participation in the 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council's Labor Day parade. Our locals will be 
well represented in the line of march, and indications are that the 
RWDSU contingent will be one of the largest in the parade. 


I hope that our expectations will be fulfilled, and that thousands 
of RWDSvUers in New York will march on Labor Day. Indeed, I wish that 
this parade could be duplicated in hundreds of cities and towns across 
the nation, so that working peowle everywhere could have an opportunity 
to tell the world how they feel about their unions—and how they feel 
about those who are trying to destroy all unions. 


When the New York City parade was announced earlier this sum- 
mer, it was planned that the theme would be: “A strong, free labor move- 
ment means a strong, free America.” In recent weeks these words have 
taken on new meaning. For it now seems clear that the labor movement 


is up against a gigantic gang-up which seeks to weaken and enchain all 
unions—at whatever cost to the strength and freedom of our nation. 


This gang-up has been a long time in the making. It involves some 
of the biggest corporations in American industry, and is aided and abet- 
ted by most of the daily press, a majority in Congress and, of course, such 
spokesmen of big business as the National Association of Manuafcturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 


From 1933 to 1953, with the exception of 1947 and 1948 when the 
GOP had a majority in Congress and pushed through the Taft-Hartley 
law over President Truman’s veto, the union-busters were, for the most 

art, on the defensive as organized labor grew in strength and numbers. 

ut with the election of: Dwight D. Eisenhower in ’52, the unholy alliance 
of big business, communications media and reactionary legislators began 
to show its true objectives: to whittle away the hard-won gains that labor 
had made and to reduce unions to impotence. 


A Many-Pronged Offensive Against Labor 


Thus we have seen in the last six years a many-pronged offensive 
against labor. Seventeen states have passed “right-to-work” laws; similar 
bills introduced in other states have been defeated only by tremendous 
effort, and there is still pressure for a federal “right-to-work” law. The 
National Labor Relations Board and other agencies charged with super- 
vising labor-management relations have been packed with reactionaries 
whose rtlings have undermined labor’s organizing and collective bargain- 
ing efforts. The McClellan Committee for the past two years has been 
conducting a sideshow which parades the tiny minority of corrupt ele- 
ments in the labor movement and proclaims it to be representative of 
all of labor. Most recently, the two Houses of Congress have been com- 
Peting with each other to see which can pass the most restrictive bill 
under the guise of “labor reform.” 


And finally, we see the outcome in the united front of big business 
against labor in current contract negotiations, With an arrogance un- 
matched in a generation, industry has determined to make a mockery 
of collective bargaining. It will meet with union representatives, but will 
not yield an inch from its pre-determined position. That position is: no 
Wage increases, no cost-of-living clauses, no additional fringe benefits, no 
improvements in security and working conditions. The steel industry, 
which leads the anti-union parade, goes further: it demands contract 
changes which would turn the elock back 20 years. 
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This arrogance has forced 500,000 steel workers out on strike, as well 
as many thousands more in copper and metal mining. And that is only 
the beginning. A recent issue of Business Week Magazine told of the 
gang-up against labor in these words: 


“It’s no longer news that 12 major steel companies are coordinating 
their bargaining stand. What isn’t so widely recognized is the coordination 
between steel and other industries. 


“In 1957, there was a series of round-robin talks among labor relations 
officials of the electrical manufacturing, steel and auto industries. These 
set the stage for the ‘tough’ bargaining that has come to a climax this year. 


“Talks among these industries are continuing. Within the past week 
spokesmen in the electrical manufacturing and auto industries have 
acknowledged that their companies are keeping in close touch with the steel 
talks in New York. One puts his hands to his chin, commenting: ‘We’re 
involved up to here.’ ” 


A week or so, ago, the two unions in the meat-packing field were in- 
formed that the leading meat processors were adopting the same inflexible 
stand as the steel industry. Other reports reached the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council of similar employer resistance in other industries. 


Life-and-Death Economic Struggles Ahead 


Thus there is shaping up a struggle which may mean more strikes 
than our nation has seen since the Thirties. And while these life-and- 
death economic struggles are being waged, labor will have to continue to 
defend itself against its enemies—and some of its “friends”—in Con- 
gress and in the state legislatures, as they press for more restrictive labor 
legislation to hamstring unions in their efforts to organize and to en- 
gage in genuine collective bargaining. 


* 7 


It is not a pleasant prospect that labor faces as we celebrate our 
annual holiday. There are difficult days ahead for us. 


Nevertheless, I believe we can emerge from this period stronger and 
more united than ever. The labor movement’s finest hours have been 
those when it was most heavily attacked. I am sure we will meet this chal- 
lenge as we have met others ir the past—provided we enter this struggle 
united and armed with the knowledge of what it will take to win. 


We have seen in these past six years how the role that labor plays in 
politics has a direct bearing on the kind of legislation it must contend with. 
In the past few weeks we have learned an additional lesson: labor’s ene- 
mies will exploit every political advantage in the economic arena as well 
as in the legislative field. They are well-organized—and well-heeled. 


Our answer must be to organize even better than our adversaries. We 
must organize our own ranks, so that every trade unionist understands the 
issues and is prepared to assume his share of responsibility in every labor 
activity. We must go on from there to bring our message to the unorgan- 
ized, so that they will join with us in the struggle for a strong, free Amer- 
ica. And finally, we must make our numbers felt in every area of political 
life—from the very top national offices down to the district and precinct 
organizations. 


Let us resolve that labor will no longer be a tail to any party’s kite; 
let us see to it that both parties recognize that labor has political goals and 
objectives and is determined to see them realized. Only then can we be 
sure that our labor movement will remain strong and free in a strong, free 
America, 

9 @ 














‘Record’ Photo Wins Award as 
Labor Picture of the Year 


This picture of two children joining their mother on the picketline during 
the successful New York hospital strike has been awarded first prize as the 
“Labor Picture of the Year.” The photograph was first splashed across the 
front page of The Record last May 24, and then distributed nationally by Press 
Associates, Inc. (PAI),—the labor press service. Arousing the compassion of 
millions in capturing the pathetic, searching expressions of the mother and her 
children on film, it served as a moving illustration of the hospital workers’ 
plight. The mother is Mrs. Maria Cruz, who works at Mt. Sinai Hospifal. Her 
daughters are Lucy, 912, and Evelyn, 10%. 





% 








: Tony Karp, the photographer, is just 20 years old, young in years and ex- 
perience. He started taking pictures for Local 1199’s Drug News and The Record 
two years ago, but did not make photography his full-time vocation until last 
February. He has also been taking pictures for NBC, stills of television shows 
such as The Perry Como Show. His fine work in this area received much acclaim 
at NBC, and as a result he received an assignment to work on the West Coast. 
There now, he is shooting stills of television shows for newspaper and magazine 
advertisements. 


Tony wins a $25 award from PAI for his “Labor Picture of the Year.” The 
prize-winning photo was made with a 35mm Canon Model P with an f 1.5 lens. 
Using X pan below, his exposure was 1/500 at f 5.6. 


Note: This young photographer, who has taken expert pictures of a great 
variety of subjects, does not have one photo of himself! 
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‘TO THE EDITOR pay $675.45 on a car I don’t even have and my husband is still out of work and we 
are living on welfare. So you see why I say unemployment is more than just a 


soreness statistical report. 








Mrs. E, A. Burney 


Enjoys J Nabi , Goodsell Calusian Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor: Praises Officers of Local 305 
I guess it doesn’t matter what topic Jane Goodsell chooses to write about. To the Editor: 





» 


When she gives a matter her personal attention, she makes it a topic for all to 
enjoy, to chuckle good-naturedly over. Bravo! As to the space of time that I’ve 
been reading her column in The Record, I can’t recall how long it has been. Un- 
fortunately, it has not been long enough. Her creative style of writing is some- 
thing I’ve always been interested in, and it is evident that she is a leader in her 
chosen field, well deserving of all the fan mail she must receive. 

MARY KOZACO 

Jackson Heights, New York 


Another Goodsell Fan Writes 


To the Editor: 


I have been receiving your wonderful paper for several] years now. Thank 
you indeed for keeping me on the mailing list. I am now a housewife with two 
children. Jane Goodsell simply sends me, and other feature writers as well. 


I would like to express my thanks for the wonderful way the officers of my 
local have treated me for the past year during my illness. They have been kind 
and very helpful, and never at any time have they neglected to give the best 
advice to me. It is with great pride that I am able to say that I am a member 
of Local 305, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. We are fortunate to be led by men like our Presi- 
dent Harry Rosenzweig, George Surtes, Milton Kaplan, James Vetrano, and Al 
Millstein; and every one cgnnected with this great Local 305. They are a great 
team and I am very grateful. 

JOHN SASKIEWICZ 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

P.S. I am going to contribute $10.00 to my Local for the RWDSU Histadrut Cam- 
paign. It is a wonderful work. Good Luck! 


~ 


Liked Article on His Family 








To the Editor: ‘ 
band (a member of Typographical Local 6) and I also the Your writeup in The Record of my family of 18 children was very good, and \ 
ime pie apply roy all labor pu og husband brought it ae to we all enjoyed it. The membership of the Kitchener Division of Local 440 here 
read on the train on his way to The New York Times, where he works, and wound also thought it was very good. It was the best writeup about the family we ever St 
up showing it to the chairman of the Educational Committee of Big Six, who had in any paper, including our own local paper. We had a wonderful celebra- un 
works there. He was very interested in the paper and said he would very much tion of my 25th wedding anniversary on July 1 out in the country at Pine Hill in 
like to be put on your mailing list if that could be done. I believe that he would eae where + es was — of the complete family. (See photo below.) 
, : : ank you again for a very good story. 
like to see the Typographical Union have a paper as effective as the Record. WILLIAM BESTOR, Chairman oni 
Keep up the good work! Kitchener Division, Local 440 fa) 
HILDE KEVESS Kitchener, Ontarie 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to 
0 
The Tragedy of Unemployment = 
To the Editor: = 

Unemployment is much more than a government statistical report, but very un 
few people seem to be able to see the real tragedy of a jobless worker. The average 
working man usually earns less than $5,000 a year, and many workers have big 
families. For that reason workers can very seldom save or get ahead in any way. ox 
So that is what brings me to write this letter. 

My husband works in an auto plant, and makes about $4,300 a year. He Bu 
never misses a working day thaf he can work unless it can’t be helped. He also - Ox 
pays his bills as fast as he can. Most of what we buy is on a monthly plan as we Co 
don’t have enough money to take care of our family of seven and save much. So bu 
we get the bigger things on time. the 

My husband worked for Dodge until he was laid off in April 1958. Of course, 
when you are working you feel that your job is good and secure, so you think you Ne 
will be able to pay for the things you buy. You don’t know you will be laid off ine 
for a year or more as it never happened to you before. 

So you buy these things and even with your unemployment checks you try sid 
to meet the payments even though you need it for food alone. And when you ab 
draw your last unemployment check and you are still out of work along comes po 
somebody to repossess what you have tried so hard to pay for. 

Now that is a heartbreaker, but even worse is the case where you owe a pa 
department store may be two or three hundred dollars and they come out and take an 
your $3,000 car and sell it for what you owe them. Then you are still left with 
$600 or $700 to pay on the car, when you don’t even know where it is. That is 
a@ very hard thing to take. Something should be done to stop the finance com- - 
panies from making people continue to pay for a car when it has been taken 
for non-payment. ; William Bestor, chairman of Kitchener Division, RWDSU Local 440, poses D~ 

A dept. store pulled my car for a small bil] I owed them and I still have to for full family portrait with Mrs. Bestor and their 18 children. 
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Cartoon by Stanley Glaubach 


By HILBERT ELSON 


Wir every means of communication at their command, the Big 
Steel companies are spreading a set of pernicious myths aimed at 
undermining the effective and united effort of the Steelworkers Union 
in its nationwide strike. 


In the seventh week of the walkout, the fictions concocted by the 
industry’s imaginative pressagents can be summarized in the following 
fantasy: 


The 500,000 union members are opposed to the strike and were forced 
to walk out by strike-happy union leaders demanding wage increases the 
workers themselves don’t want, because they know that such increases 
would cause dangerous inflation by causing high prices that are already 
pricing the United States out of the world market; and the steel industry 
4s being further hurt by “featherbedding” practices demanded by the 
union, 

Let’s take a look at these myths, one by one, strip-away the phoniness and 
examine the facts. 


Union Leaders Are Strike Happy— 4 magazine with a business viewpoint, 
Business Week, has refuted this myth. BW has pointed out that the steel industry 


. executives had decided they were simply not going to negotiate for a wage increase. 


Collective bargaining? The companies, BW noted, would go through the motions, 
but would stall indefinitely, letting the bargaining process evaporate. Thus it was 
the industry, not the union, which provoked and actually forced the strike. 


That was also the conclusion of many observers, inciuding Max Lerner in The 
New York Post. By insisting on a wage freeze and other contract charges, the 
industry was asking for the union’s unconditional surrender, Lerner declared. 


“All great strikes are greatly wasteful, and generally they wind up with each 
side worse off than it was at the start,” Lerner wrote. “Most of them are avoid- 
able. But some take place because one of the parties in effect wills it, by taking a 
position so rigid that the strike becomes inevitable. This was one.” 

Steelworkers Are Opposed to the Strike—- No worker enjoys work stop- 
pages and going without paychecks. But the unity of the steelworkers in this strike 
and the loyalty they’ve shown to their union have come as a shock to the industry 
and its claque of anti-labor newspapers. 

To those with some knowledge of labor history, however, this unity and loyalty 
are no surprise. 

Unionism did not come easily in steel. To win organization in their industry, 
the workers had to pit themselves against the bulwark of anti-union power in this 
eountry. They had to do battle with labor spies, heavily armed company police 
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and the state constabulary, which functioned as a private army for the steel 
magnates. 

At the end of the 19th century, Andrew Carnegie crushed the growing young 
steel union with Pinkertons and other gunmen in Homestead, Pa. Hard-fisted 
management tyranny controlled the steel towns. Organizers and sympathizers were 
brutally beaten. When unionism made a comeback attempt in 1918 with a walkout 
of 275,00 steelworkers, the strike was again violently crushed. Police controlled 
by mill owners rode roughshod over the strikers, and civil rights were disgrace- 
fully violated. 

In the 1930's a new labor movement in steel took hold for good—and the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers of America was born. 


Steelworkers know all this . . . They know the great sacrifices made to build 
their union. They remember how they lived before the union, and what a difference 
the union has made in their lives. It’s that knowledge that is the basis of their 
loyalty. 


Wage Increases Would Mean Inflation— The bugaboo of “ruinous in- 
flation” in the nation’s economy had been built up for months prior to the steel 
strike by the industry. And with the President of the United States himself aid- 
ing in its propagation, this myth is still believed by many. 


The Steelworkers, supported by many eminent economists, have proven that 
this one has been built up out of whole cloth. First, steel’s fantastic all-time 
record profits—$694 million in the first six months of 1959—plus greatly increased 
worker productivity—could easily permit wage increases without raising prices. 

Knowing it can pay wage increases without hiking prices, the industry rejects 
real public fact-finding. It has therefore issued an ultimatum to the Federal gov- 
ernment to keep hands off negotiations. 

As to the danger of inflation from higher steel prices, Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D. Tenn.) recently told the Senate how the industry had changed its tune: 

“Although the industry now professes to be greatly concerned about the dire 
consequences of inflation upon the economy, it was not always so. In defending 
the industry’s price increase of $6 a ton in July, 1957, Mre Roger Blough, (chair- 
man of the board of U.S. Steel), testifying before the Subcommittee on Anti-trust 
Monopoly, went to considerable lengths te minimize the effect of a steel price 
increase upon the entire economy, stating at one point that the price advance would 
offset the average family’s budget by less than a cent a day—or not even enough 
to buy one cigarette.” 


U.S. Is Being Priced Out of Market— This myth says that wages are 
already so high that the nation is losing out in the world market. But official 
statistics show that the U.S. share of total world exports has remained remarkably 
stable. It was 17.7 percent in 1950; and, with minor fluctuations, it was 17.2 per- 
cent in 1958. 

This pattern of stability in exports is reflected in the steel industry. Even where 
American firms are outbid by foreign producers, wages are not a factor. 

A. C. Parsons, Ltd., recently bid about $6 million less for a steam plant for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority than did General Electric and Westinghouse. But 
it was proved that even if all 700 workers who would have been employed on the 
project if handled by an American firm had worked for nothing, Parsons would 
still have outbid them. 


“Featherbedding” Practices Hurt Steel Industry— Judging by its own 
profit picture and production statistics, the steel industry cannot be suffering 
from inefficiency. In 1957, it took 13 hours of production to make a ton of steel. 
By May, 1959, the time was down to 10.9. It would seem that as the number of 
steel workers gets lower and lower, the industry’s production and profits go high- 
er and higher. , - 

Despite these facts, the steel executives want “changes in local work practices 
that would allegedly result in more: efficiency and more economy. 

Of this the USW says: “Once the union agrees to this, the door would be 
wide open to all the stop-watch pirates to come into the mills and set up speed- 
up practices, inhuman standards and a back-breaking work pace.” 

In its efforts to get these changes, management is pinning its hopes on a 
single clause it has drawn up. Of this clause, Time magazine, which is certainly no 
partisan of labor, notes that “even impartial arbitrators say it is unworkable... 
its language is so broad that any arbitrator would almost have to decide any 

vance in management’s favor.” 

Trier aha steelworkers, like workers in other industries, have literally died for 
things covered by the disputed clause—such as seniority, relief on the job, work 
arrangements, a say in incentive and work standards. They are not going to sign 
them away. That’s what the mill owners must learn. 
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A child ponders many things: what makes it 
rain? ... how does a car work? ... where do 
bananas grow? 


But the biggest mysteries concern the human 
body—and sex. 


Sex questions are often the hardest for par- 
ents to answer. Many feel “unqualified,” feel 
only a medical expert can offer a suftable ex- 
planation. Others succumb to anxiety or em- 
barrassment and evade the problem. They bury 
simple facts in fables about angels and storks. 


Aware that improper sex education creates a. 


distorted view and lays the foundation for fu- 
ture unhappiness, the Public Affairs Committee 
—a non-profit educational organization—re- 
cently made the problem one of its projects. 


Publication of a pamphlet in simple language 
that tells parents how to give the right answers 
—was the result. 


First thing to realize, advise the Committee 
experts—is that sex is an all-embracing part of 
life. It doesn’t “begin” in adolescence—it starts 
at birth. 


Holding and fondling an infant... caring for 
him when he’s hurt or hungry ... playing with 
him—these are the first steps in sex education. 
They help show a child what love is, build in 
him a capacity to achieve love and affection. 


Practical care serves another function. When 
you change a diaper matter-of-factly and with- 
out fuss, you show a child the workings of his 
body are human and normal. 


Instilling a child with confidence is another 
step. A youngster who learns to make decisions 
—playing, dressing and feeding himself—estab- 
lishes a sense of responsibility on which later 
sex decisions can be based. 


Children explore their bodies from the start. 
They are soon aware—and interested in—the 
sex organs. 


When the child is old enough to speak, the 
wise parent uses the proper names to identify 
“testicles,” “buttocks,” and “vagina.” They are 
just as normal as “ears,” “eyes” and “toes.” 


Imvented baby-talk words might be easier to 
say, but they hide reality and create mystery. 
Proper terms establish a language that can 
grow with a child. 


Simple Patience An Asset 


Perhaps the greatest asset to a parent in sex 
education is simple patience. Learning about sex 
—as with everything else—is a slow, over-the- 
years process. Forced efforts and concealment 
confuse the child—and compromise you. 


The best policy is to answer questions honest- 
ly, as they arise. You know when a child is 
ready for more knowledge by the amount and 
nature of the questions. Don’t worry ... and 
don’t hurry him. 


Of course, answers don‘t always mean words. 
Giving children a chance to satisfy their curi- 
osity by observing pets and other children’s 
bodies increases their understanding. 


When sexual curiosity approaches the more 
advanced stages—puberty and menstruation, re- 
production and childbirth—the same rule ap- 
plies: Clear and simple explanation are in order. 


Where do babies come from? From inside thgjr 










































































mothers. How does the baby get out? There is 
a special opening for the baby to come through, 


With a vocabulary and mutual trust estab- 
lished ... with no fantasies to dispell, later rev- 
elations come easily. 


The pamphlet describes typical questions and 
situations confronting parents of children rang- 
ing up through the teens. The single thread of 
advice throughout is: You can count on your 
youngsters. Parents often worry needlessly 
whenever they read in the paper about some 
youngster who is in sex difficulty. They wonder: 
Doesn’t this happen because children are “wise 
beyond their years?” This can frighten parents, 
and make them want to clamp down and not 
answer so openly. Or it can make them anxious 
about everything they do. Suppose they say the 
wrong thing? Suppose they don’t do everything 
the book says they should? You begin to feel 
tight inside, and sex education becomes some- 
thing Special. 


You Can Count on Your Kids 


But think: Children don’t get into trouble 
suddenly. No one fact or incident upsets their 
applecart. All children want so deeply to be 
good that a great many things in a great many 
areas over a great period of time must go wrong 
before real trouble comes. You have a good re- 
lationship with your children. You have had it 
through the years. You have had it in all areas 
of education; you have it now in sex education. 
You can count on your youngsters. 


The pamphlet observes that parents may 
want, as an added safeguard, to put an extra 
stress on mothers and fathers loving each other 
before they have a baby: 


“It may make it easier for parents to talk to 
children about sex if they give added weight to 
its love aspect. Everyone wants children to 
grow up with a deep feeling for the love that 
must go with a healthy sex attitude. But you do 
not build this feeling just by talking about love. 
Children will be capable of feeling love and of 
giving love only if they experience it. Love—a 
word—is very abstract. Talking about it does 
not get under children’s skin. But if love is in 
the air they breathe, if they live with two par- 
ents who love each other, if they themselves 
are treated with warmth and affection, children 
cannot miss it. Love becomes a part of them, 
even if the word is never used.” 


An unexceptional objectivity is used through- 
out this pamphlet by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, whose goal is “to see that important so- 
cial and economic facts reach the largest num- 
ber of people.” The pamphlet’s author is James 
L. Hymes, Jr., Professor of Education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
He is past-president of the National Association 
for Nursery Education and author of other pam- 
phlets on child education. 
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< How to Obtain Pamphlet On 

® Sex Education for Children 

If you’d like the pamphlet, “How to » 

Tell Your Child About Sex,” it can be ob- 
tained for 25 cents a copy from the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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By ELEANOR MANDEL 


In the days of the Pony Express, nearly a hundred years ago, a 
letter could be carried 2,000 miles across flatlands, over mountains, and 
through Indian country by relays of horses and riders. The trip took eight 
days. 


Today, in an age of jet propulsion; when we are on the threshold of 
space travel, it can still take eight days for first-class mail to travel 2,000 
miles. 


Although most of the country’s first-class mail is delivered in one 
to three days, there are frequent exceptions which are as inexplicable as 
they are irritating. For example, a letter sent from Times Square, New 
York, to Fifth Avenue, New York, a staggering distance of two blocks, has 
been known to take three days to arrive at its “remote” destination. 
There are other such ridiculously long arrival times: Beverly Hills, Calif- 
ornia to New York, Airmail—8 days. Holyoke, Massachussetts to Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, first-class—6 days. San Diego, California to Lemon 
Grove, California—4 days. 


The problem of slow delivery of first-class mail is minute compared 
to second-class delivery. Although most of the larger magazines and 
newspapers are delivered swiftly, smaller publications, such as The Record, 
and many other labor, trade and home service publications, sometimes 
take weeks to reach their readers. 


While the U. 8. leads the world in industrial efficiency, our post office 
lags behind those of other countries. 


European Postal Systems Modernized 


England has an almost unbelievably fast-moving postal system. There 
are three mail deliveries a day in London. In this city, the post office 
has its own underground railway which connects sorting offices and rail- 
roads, Travelling in cars through the tunnels, mail can make hour-long 
street trips in twenty minutes. A letter mailed from any part of the city 
reaches any section of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales in one, day. 
Within London, same-day delivery is the rule rather than the exception. 


French postal service is even better than the British. Besides having 
three daily deliveries, Paris and Marseilles have a “Poste Pneumatique.” 
This is a network of underground, compressed-air tubes, the ultimate in 
speed. A letter can be sent through these tubes to any section of the city 
in 1% hours for about 26 cents. The sender has only to take his letter to 
a local post office. From there it is sgt through the tubes to the post 
office nearest its destination. Delivery is then’made by bicycle. Ordinary 
mail is delivered to any province in France in one day. 


To dispatch their regular mail, England, France, Holland, and Belgium 
and other European countries have made large investments in mechaniza- 
tion, Paris has automatic sorters and Britain has a machine which can 
Separate the different classes of mail by discerning invisible graphite lines 
on stamps. 


In sharp contrast to these modern European postal systems is the 
antiquated one we have in the U.S. The U.S. Post Office is one of the 
largest businesses in the world which operates with hand implements and 
hand labor. Many methods are stil) the same as they were in the initial 
years of the Post Office. The use of hand labor is astounding: each 
letter, postcard, parcel, etc.—65 billion pieces a year—must be handled 
individually an average of 12 times! And U.S. mail is growing in volume 
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more quickly than human hands and existing inadequate machines can 
cope with it. 


Attempted Improvements Fail to Meet Need 


Aside from antiquated methods and equipment, and the margin of 
human error, our postal system is also plagued by poor management. The 
position of Postmaster General has always been a plum for an important 
supporter of the party in cffice. Attempts at improvements in postal 
service have been made, since the days of the Hoover Commission, by 
way of government appropriations and raises in postal rates. However, 
instead of being used to install more time-saving equipment, the money 
has been used to hire more clerks, the theory being to substitute brute 
force, in the form of increased manpower, for the mechanization that 
is actually needed. 


Solutions to postal problems are dwindling. If over-all improvements 
are not instituted soon, the situation will continue to get worse. Qualified 
experts. have made a study of the post office dilemma and have come 
up with suggestions for coping with it. 


According to the experts, the only salvation for our mail system 
lies in mechanization and automation. There have been some experi- 
ments along this line, but not enough. The U.S. Post Office has installed 
some conveyor-belt systems in a few metropolitan post offices. A mech- 
anical arm activated by an electric eye pushes mail baskets off the 
belt in the right place. 


, Other labor-saving devices are currently being tested: 


TRANSFORMA—This Dutch-made mail sorter has 5 operators sitting 
at keyboards. It can sort 15,000 letters an hour, about twice as many as 
can be hand-sorted. 


THE BOXER—Still being developed, this is the first American-made 
mail sorter. It will come in different sizes for the big and middle-sized 
post offices. The largest model will have twelve keyboards and will be 
able to sort up to 36,000 letters an hour, to 300 cities! 


THE GRELLER—The post office’s first semi-automatic parcel-post 
sorter, it functions by use of both a conveyor belt and a keyboard. As 
the parcels move by on the belt, the keyboard is punched by the operator. 
A memory unit follows each package and pushes it into a package chute. 


THE EYE—This is an electronic scanner which can actually read 
typewritten addresses! The Eye can read 18 destinations and drop each 
letter in the proper slot. 


Human Ersor May Mar Success 


No matter how many improvements are made to facilitate mail del- 
ivery in the way of automation and mechanization, there is still the 
human element to contend with. A clerk can just as well mislay a pile of 
letters to be fed to a machine as one meant for a human sorter. 


The problem of inefficiency is one which has plagued the Post Office 
from its inception. Letters have been lost for years, and sometimes never 
found at all. 


In a huge operation such as the postal system, it is inevitable that 
there be human mistakes. If mechanization is to sueceed in pulling the 


U. 8. Post Office out of its hole, the margin for human error, impossible 
to remove entirely, must be narrowed considerably. Only then will the 
people of the United States have intelligent, swift handling of their mail. 
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Design fot Living 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Our family consists of five human be- 
ings who live together because two of us 
happened to marry and produce the 
other three. Although we share the same 
refrigerator, encyclopedia, income tax 
return and television set, we do not re- 
ally have much in common. We are a 
group of highly opinionated individuals 
who are extremely perplexed by each 
other. 


Four of us are the same sex—female. 
One of us is three years old, one is ten, 
one is fourteen, and the fourth one is 
not only old enough to be—but is—their 
mother. In a situation like thi$, sharing 
the same sex isn’t much help in mutual 
understanding. 


The children are baffled by each oth- 
er The 14-year-old can’t understand 
how the 10-year-old cdn look so sloppy 
and go around with her hair uncombed 
and her blouse hanging out. The 10- 
year-old can’t see why she can’t stick 
around when the 14-year-old is enter- 
taining a boy, and the 3dyear-old can’t 
grasp the fact that the 14-year-old does- 
n’t want to be awakened at six on Sun- 
day morning to play paper dolls. 


The children don’t understand me, 
either. The 14-year-old can’t see why I 
won’t let her go to a dance just because 
she has a sore throat and a temperature. 
The 10-year-old can’t understand how I 
can eat calves’ brains, and the 3-year- 
old can’t see any reason why I won’t let 
her eat cookies five minutes before din- 
ner is ready. 


And I don’t understand the children. 
I pretend to because I’ve read all those 
books on child psychology, but I don’t 
really understand how the 14-year-old 
can spend two solid hours talking on 
the telephone. I don’t understand how 
the 10-year-old can lose two sweaters 
and_three hats in one month—and the 
3-year-old is simply beyond me. How can 
anyone scribble all over her bedroom 
walls like that? 


The height of the 14-year-old’s ambi- 
tion is to make Rally Squad, the 10- 
year-old dreams of winning a contest, 
and the 3-year-old’s highest aim is to 
have ten pieces of bubblegum all at 
once. My dreams consist of sleeping till 
noon while a staff of servants scours 
and polishes and prepares meals. All of 
us think the others are perfectly silly. 


My husband and I are approximately 
the same age, which might lead to mu- 
tual understanding except for the fact 
that he is a man and I am a woman. Not 
that I'd have it any other way, for 
heaven’s sake! But a difference in sex 
does make for a lot of confusion. 


He can’t, for instance, understand 
how I can think it’s worthwhile to buy 
$20 worth of bridge tables in order to 
get absolutely free a pack of playing 
cards worth 29 cents. I can’t understand 
how he can get so excited just because 
I tilt the rear view mirror a little while 
he’s driving in order to comb my hair. 


My head is filled with data on drap- 
ery measurements and nail polish col- 
ors and recipes for meatballs. His is 
cluttered with information on outboard 
motors and batting averages and jaz 
musicians, 


I think we all get along with each 
other pretty well, considering how little 
we have in common. 
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Facts on Food Freezers; 


Are They Worth Buying? 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


Food freezer plans have gotten a little more respectable now 
that some of the get-rich quick operators have been weeded out 
of the business. But even under the sponsorship of some big de- 
partment stores, several aspects of high-pressure selling con- 
tinue. Most importantly, the salesmen, in this writer’s experi- 
ence, still refuse to state the cost of food and .reezer separately. 


Even when customers ask for a breakdown, the salesmen insist on 
lumping the payments on the freezer and the price for the food in one 
amount, as $25 a week, or however much you may be willing and able to 
pay. But if there is no breakdown, you never know how much you pay for 
the freezer and how much for the food. You may be paying more for each 
than if you shopped for the best buy in ¢ freezer and then provisioned it 
with supermarket specials or bought from local suppliers who specialize 
in bulk quantities for freezers. 


But you should examine whether the cost of owning a freezer will or 
will not cancel out the advantages of storing specials or buying in bulk. 


Freezers have come down in price in recent years. You now can buy 
a 13-cubic foot chest around the $250 mark. The fact still remains that a 
separate freezer often is more of a convenience than a money-saver for 
many families. You are likely to save money only if you have a large family 
and use a freezer heavily, or live near a rural area where you can buy meat 
and produce in bulk at low prices or raise some of your own food for the 
freezer. Otherwise an adequate freezing compartment in a standard re- 
frigerator may be more feasible. It will enable you to take advantage of 
cut-price meat, poultry and frozen-food specials at the stores. 


Costs of owning and operating a freezer may range from 12-17 cents 
@ pound,-depending on how often you turn over the contents. Based on 
research by the U.S. Agriculture Department, your true costs for owning 
and operating a freezer costing about $250 and storing about 450 pounds, 
would run roughly something like this: 


Interest on investment at 342% .......ceeeees- $ 8.75 
Depreciation (15 years) ....... eee eee ee Ce rae 16.60 
meee. Gea 4a ee Rivanbaldece s lekwabindon os 609 
nc) natbeds didie Dore eitvccias +. 30.00 
Insurance on food . aT CCTTT Cer aT TiC 4.00 
Packaging (2c a lb. for 450 Ibs.) ..........6..-.-. 9.00 

yo a Pe $75.35 


Thus your freezer operating cost for each pound of food stored would 
be about.17 cents a pound for 450 pounds a year. If you use the freezer 
more heavily, and turned over 675 pounds a year, your operating cost per 
pound would come down to about 12 cents, since most of your costs would 
remain the same. 


The New York State Cooperative Extension Service recently compared 
costs of pork bought for a freezer in different ways. As shown in the chart 
with this article, it costs less to buy a live hog from a packing plant and 
have it cut up for the freezer. Next less costly is buying a dressed carcass 
from a butcher or packing plant and having it processed. It costs most to 
buy retail pork cuts from a supermarket. The price per pound of edible 
meat, not counting freezing costs, came to 45, 55 and 63 cents, respective- 
ly, in this survey. 


Since a freezer is expensive to own, not only should you work at using 
it heavily and not just occasionally, but it should be used primarily for 
the costlier foods as meat. If you use it to store such items as beans or 
bread, you still have to add 12-17 cents a pound, the cooperative service 
points out. 


In shopping for freezers, compare values by comparing the cost per 
cubic foot or capacity. Simply divide the number of cubic feet into the 
price. Upright freezers save space and are more convenient but cost more, 
as, for example, $18.50 per cubic feet of capacity compared to $16 
for a chest. 


Similarly in shopping for a refrigergtor, compare the capacity of the 
freezer compartment in different brands and models. 



































COSTS OF BUYING PORK FOR FREEZER* 
Live hog Dressed Carcass 
240 Ibs. @ 16c. 180 Ibs. @ 29¢ 
Cost of hog or. carcass $38.40 $52.20 
Cost of butchering 3.00 —— 
Processing cést 180 Ibs. @ 8c 14.40 14.40 
$55.80 $66.60 
Credit for 35 lbs. of lard 3.50 3.50 
Net Cost $52.30 $63.10 
Cost of storing 115 lbs. @ 12c 13.80 13.80 
Total Cost $66.10 $76.90 
Average cost per lb. 57 67 
COSTS OF BUYING PORK AT RETAIL 
Cut Amount Price Cost 
Ham, smoked, whole _ 29 Ibs. 63¢ $18.27 
Loin roast 18 lbs. 61c 10.98 
Shoulder butt, picnic 11 Ibs. 49c 5.39 
Pork chops 10 Ibs. 87c 8.70 
Sausage 8 lbs. 45¢ 3.60 
Miscellaneous cuts 5 lbs. 27c 1.35 
Salt Pork 7 Ibs 35¢ 2.45 
Bacon 27 lbs 79¢ 21.33 
Total .. 115 Ibs. $72.07 
Average cost per lb 63 
Cost per lb. of storing 12 
Average per lb. $0.75 
- ® As calculated by New York State Cooperative Extension Service. 
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Lightning Romance 

“When I first met my wife,” Judson told a friend, 
“there was a buzzing in my ears, bells rang and lights 
flashed in my eyes.” , 

“H’m,” said the friend, impressed, “you really fell, 
eh?” 

“No,” replied Judson, “I was playing a pinball ma- 
chine.” 





Tomorrow's Another Day 


In an office plagued by absenteeism, the boss set up 
strict rules to curb the evil. He particularly stressed 
that being late was still preferable to being absent. 

Next morning a secretary telephoned to report she 
would be late arriving at the office. Before granting 
permission the boss asked cautiously, “About how late?” 

“Twenty four hours,” replied the girl as she hung up. 


With Open Arms 


The master of ceremonies on a television program 
was interviewing a famous marksman. 

“How did you become such an expert shot with pistols 
and revolvers?” the M.C. asked. 

“TI learned it at a school that taught how to handle 
small arms,” the marksman replied. 

“What sort of school was it?” the M.C. asked. 

“It was a little rod schoolhouse,” the marksman said. 


Three in One 


A very heavy middle-aged woman entered a drug- 
store on Broadway and approached the scale at the 
back. Looking stealthily over her shoulder to make sure 
no one was watching her, she dropped a coin in the 
slot. The machine vibrated a little and then the card 
recording her weight fell out of the square hole at the 
side. As she. looked at it, her face turned red. She hur- 
riedly left the store, dropping the card in her haste. A 
drug clerk, who had been watching surreptitiously 
from his counter, was curious, and retrieved the card. 
On it, in big letters, was the following: SORRY, ONE 
AT A TIME, PLEASE! 








—Vivian Safowitz 


Progress Difficulty 
“If you marry me,” vowed the young man, “I'll make 
you the happiest girl in 49 of the 50 states.” 
“Why the exception?” she asked. 
“Well, we’d be inconvenienced,” he replied, “getting 
to Hawaii in our trailer.” . 





Specialist 

A very foolish fellow closed out his bank account and 
went to the racetrack to do some betting. He took the 
advice of a tout and by the end of the day he was broke 
and frantic. 

“Every race lost,” he moaned. “My life savings gone. 
What can I do? Where will I go? How can I eat?” 

The tout gave him a blank look. 

“I dunno, pal,” he replied. “I’m only an authority on 
picking horses.” 





See-Worthy 

On the beach a genial fat man watched a group of 
shapely young ladies in scanty swim suits as they went 
through their morning setting-up exercises. 

“Do you think this sort of thing is really good for re- 
ducing?” a sour-visaged acquaintance demanded. 

“Unquestionably,” beamed the fat man. “Why I walk 
three miles every merning to watch it.” 





Candid Comments 
Think nothing of the rudeness all around you these 
days, for it is almost impossible to be polite without 
someone wondering what you want. 
- . os 


Nobody is lonelier than the parents in a one-car 
family with teenage children. 


That's The Way It Goes 
A castaway from a wrecked ship was captured by 
cannibals. Each day, his arm was cut by a dagger, and 
the natives of the island would drink his blood. Finally, 
one day, he called the king. 
“You can kill me and eat me if you want,” he said, 
“but I’m sick and tired of being stuck for the drinks!” 





Daffynition 

Golf: Game where the ball lies poorly and the player 
well, 

Honeymoon: Coo-existence. 

Health: What you drink to the night before the 
morning you are too sick to make it to the office. 

Parking Meter: What you put 10 cents into so you 
won’t be fined $2 while you go into a store to buy a 
package of pins. 

Guaranteed Annual Wage: Alimony. 

Medieval: Partly bad. 

Dead Center: A run-over skunk. 





Religious Fervor 

A young priest was assigned to help an aging mis- 
sionary who had labored long among the fierce can- 
nidals of New Guinea. 

He did not attempt to conceal his misgivings from 
his new superior. 

‘I’ve heard that the natives around here won’t take 
easily to religion,” he said. “How do you get along 
with them, Father?” . 

“Well,” said the aged missionary, “not as well as I 
had hoped. But just the same, I seem to be making 
progress. On Fridays now the cannibals eat only fish- 
ermen.” 





Time and Place 
A young fellow was trying to decide where to také 
his girl on their date. “Would you like to see a movie?” 
he asked. 
“I’m tired of movies,” the girl announced. 
“So am I,” agreed her swain. “Let’s go to a drive-in 
theatre.” 


Texas 

There was the Texan who had a new small 
sports car. When asked if it were air conditioned he 
said, “No, but I always keep a couple ef cold ones* in 
the refrigerator.” 

And there was also the Texan who came to New York 
and couldn’t find a place to park his car so he bought 
a parked car. 4 
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UNDAY, August 23 was Departure 
Day for 80 happy RWDSvers as they 
took off from New York City’s Inter- 
national Airport on a flight to Lon- 
don. For 50 of the 80 passengers, this 
was the first leg of an exciting 23- 
day tour that will take them to Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
the two tiny nations that are a tour- 
ist “must”: Monaco and San Marino. 


The other 30 passengers had book- 
ed air transportation only. Most are 
visiting relatives in Europe and will 
spend their time with them rather 
than in sight-seeing. They will rejoin 
the 50 touring RWDSvUers in Paris on 
Sept. 14 for the homeward flight, 
which will arrive in New York on the 
15th, 


There was excitement galore at the 
airport prior to the takeoff, which 
was delayed for a few hours while the 
airplane was being serviced. How- 
ever, Overseas National Airways, 
which operates the charter plane 
service, provided a luncheon and then 
a cocktail party for the waiting pas- 
sengers—all of which helped to make 
the time pass faster. As the photos 
show, the entire group was in a cheery 
mood by the time of departure. 


The tour, first of its kind ever of- 
fered to RWDSU members, was quick- 
ly booked after the initial announce- 
ment in The Record. Union members 
were quick to snap up the bargain of- 
fer: $625 for the entire 23-day trip, 
including all transportation, hotels, 
tips, sightseeing and most meals in 
Europe. Those who took air trans- 
portation only paid $285 round-trip 
fare for the flight from New York to 
London and from Paris to New York. 
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If there is.a sufficient response next 


year—and indications are that there 
will be—other tours will be offered 
to members of the union. By then, 
too, the RWDSU’s pioneer tourists will 
be spreading the word of the wonders 
they’ve seen and the good time they’ve 
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